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Volume  No.  1,  Issue  #2  March,  1966 

W (Any,  or  all,  of  these  articles  may  be  published  freely  (unless  other- 
wise noted),  as  long  as  credit  is  given  to  "The  Rag-Picker",  the 
official  publication  of  the  Paper  Money  Collectors  of  Michigan. 


-■  MEETING  NOTICE 

The  next  regularly  scheduled, 
meeting  for  our  group,  will  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Michigan 
State  Numismatic  Society  Convention, 
(April  .15-17),  to  be  held  at  the 
Pantlind  Hotel  in  Grand  Rapids i 
The  time  for  the  P.MiC.M*  meeting 
has  been  set  for  Sunday,  April  1 7 , 
at  1 1 »00  A.M.  Many  important 
matters  will  be  discussed,  so  if 
possible,  please  try  to.  attend* 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us, 
that  the  name  of  the  "Paper  Money 
Collectors  of  'Michigan" , be  changed 
to  "The  Rag-Pickers",  and  our  offi- 
cial publication  be  known  as  the 
"Rag-Picker".  Some  of  our  members 
were  under  the  impression  that  our 
organization  was  only  for  the  peo- 
ple* of  Michigan,  who  collect  Paper 
Money,  as  our  name  might  imply.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  true--we  have’ 
members  from  coast  to  coast! 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
we  change  our  Constitution  to  a 
calendar  .year  basis,  to  conform 
with  the  other  organizations.  This 
would  change  the  time  of  our  elec- 
tion of  officers  from  April  to  Nov- 
ember, and  also  make  our  annual  dues 
payable  on  a Calendar  Year  Basis. 

If  any  of  the  members  .have  any 
suggestions,  but  are  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting,  we  would  apprec- 
iate hearing  from  you  by  mail,  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  meeting,  in  order 
that  your  ideas  can  be  expressed. 

Ralph  Hinkle,  one  of  our  members 
from  Muskegon,  will  show  the  group 
present  at  the  meeting,  a set  of 
slides  he  has  recently  completed  on 
the  $1.00  U.S.  Large  Notes.  We 
certainly  appreciate  efforts  of. 
this  type  by  our  members,  and  sin- 
cerely thank  Ralph  for  his  co-opera- 
tion. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY 

We  are  one  of  the  specialty  groups, 
within  the  Michigan  State  Numismatic 
Society.  Although  membership  in  this 
organization  is  not  required  of  our 
members,  we  strongly  recommend  it, 
inasmuch  as  our  group  will  be  respon- 
sible for  part  of  the  Editorial  mat- 
erial for  the  "parent"  organizations 
publication,  "The  Mich-Matist " . 

Annual  dues  for  the  M.S.N.S.  are 
31 1 Op  1 Application  can  be  made 
thru'  our  organization  if  desired. 

The  other  specialty  group,  already 
organized  within  the  M.S.N.S.,  is 
one  for  the  collectors  of  Tokens  and 
Medals,  operating  on  a similar  basis 
as  ours.  Any  of  our  members,  who  are 
also  interested  in  this  phase  of 
collecting,  are  cordially  invited 
into  their  membership. 

ADVERTISING  POLICY 

As  a result  of  many  requests,  we 
have  decided  to  accept  ads  in  the 
"Rag-Picker"  on  a trial  basis,  at 
the  following  rates:  1 Pull  Page-- 
35*00;  1/2  Page — 33*00;  1/4  Page — 
32.00.  These  ads  should  be  type- 
written, or  written  legibly,  and 
submitted  with  the  correct  fee.  At 
the  present  time,  we  are  unable  to 
accept  pictures,  or  cuts.  Taking  an 
ad  in  "The  Rag-Picker",  will  help  to 
finance  our  bulletin.  We  will  accept 
items  from  any  member,  up  to  six 
lines  per  issue,  on  a no-charge 
basis. 

thank:  you 

We  thank  all  of  the  numismatic 
publications  for  their  co-operation 
with  our  organization,  in  helping  to 
publicize  the  activities  of  our 
group.  It  is  gratefully  appreciated! 
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COMMENTS  AND  REPORTS  PROM  THE  MEMBERS 


In  the  event  you  wish  to  con- 
tact any  of  our  members,  you  will 
find  their  names  and  addresses 
in  the -membership  list.  It  would 
be  wise  to  save  all  issues  of 
"The  Hag-Picker". 

.v  sr  \r 

/\  V\  4\  /'• 

In  a letter  received  from  Dick 
Hood,  he  wishes  to  relay  the 
following  information  to  the  mem- 
bership: 

"I’m  on  a different  kick,  and 
would  like  to  make  it  known  that 
I want  a list  of  bank  notes  that 
differ  with  the  listing  given  in 
Friedberg’ s book.  I have  a First 
Charter,  for  instance,  on  Kala- 
mazoo, that  is  not  listed  in  the 
book.  ..This  undoubtedly  must  be 
in  evidence  with  other  collectors. 
Also,  let’s  improve  on  the  Nation- 
al Bank  section,  as  for  instance,- 
some  banks  never  received  notes. 

A good  example  of  this  is  Charter 
#1  3 874 -.-No  no.tes  ever  made.  An 
asterick  should  be  placed  after 
the  number  in  the  book  in  such 
instance.  Why,  I looked  for.  years 
for  a note  on  that  bank,  and  they 
never  made  anyi i " , 

If  any  of  the  members  would 
like  to  contact  Dick  regarding 
this,  can  assure  you  he  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

x .'t 

,-c  /C  /C 

Marion  K.  Bero  (member  from  ' 
Massena,  N.Y.)  reports  that  her 
collection  of  Small  notes  is 
complete,  except  for  1928  C,  D, 
and  E.  She  is  also  attempting 
to  pu‘t  together  a collection  of 
Obsolete  Notes--in  the  i?1  .00  de- 
nomination,' from  every  state  ..that 
issued  them.  Her  collection  also 
covers  Fractional  Currency,  and 
at  the  time  of  writing,  lacked 
only  two — the  3rd  Issue  5^  Clark  - 
and  the  25 j Fessenden.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  members  have  dupli- 
cates of  her  missing  Items,  and 
if  so,  I’m  sure  she  would  appreci- 
ate hearing  from  you. 


Louis  Van  Belkum  is  interested 
in  obtaining  National  Bank  Notes 
issued  on  any  of  the  banks  of 
Grand  Rapids.  If  any  of  the  mem-., 
bers  can  help  him,  kindly  contact 
him,  advising  as  to  the  Name  of 
Bank,  Bank  Charter  Number,  Condi- 
tion, Friedberg  No.  and  the  Price. 


Erwin  Woerndel  advises  that  he 
is  interested  in  buying  any  Nation- 
al Currency  notes  issued  on  Texas 
banks.  He  also  collects  Broken 
Bank  Notes  of  Texas,  Phillipine 
Guerrila  Notes,  and  Military  Pay- 
ment Certificates.  Write  to  him, 
if  you  have  anything  to  offer. 


Another  of  our  members James 
W.  Seville,  publishes  a listing 
of  all-  sorts  of  items  to  interest 
"Rag-Pickers”,  Anyone,  not  already 
on  his  mailing  list,  suggest  you 
contact  him,  as  the  listing  con- 
tains many  good  offers. 


Frank  Burke  (Lynn,  Mass.)  col- 
lects, among  other  items,  Serial 
Numbered  Notes  which  end  in  ”13" • 
Frank  'also  has  a supply  of  new 
52.00  notes  available,  and  advises 
that  if  any  of  the  members  are 
looking  for  these,  to  drop  him  a 
line.  (They  are  Series  1953.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  P.M.C.M. 

President---- — P.  H.  (Jim)  Frans 
Vice-Pres . -----Max  E.  Brail 
Sec ’y. -Treas . --Thomas  Herbert 

BD.  of  Gov. -George  D.  Hatie 

Bd.  of  Gov. ----Irving  Moskovitz 
Bd.  of  Gov. ----William  J.  Hover 
Editor------ ---Harriet  J.  Nordhof 

Official  Mailing  Address: 

P.M.C.M. , P.0.  Box  909, 

Holland*  Mich.  49423 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  A PAPER  COLLECTOR 

i 

By  - Mrs.  Russell  B.  Smith  o 
Reprinted  from  "Scripta" — Official  publication  of 
the  Dearborn,  Mich.  Coin  Club. 

One  blustery  winter’s  day  while  a local  coin  show  was  in  progress,  a 
very  bored  husband  waited  impatiently  for  his  collector  wife.  Although  he 
thought  she  had  a cold  and  uninteresting  hobby,  he  always  willingly  took 
her  to  whatever  shows  or  shops  she  wished  to  attend. 

Finally  after  waiting  an  interminable  period  of'  time,  he  decided  to 
wander  through  the  aisles,  and  view  the  magical  attractions  of  the  bourse 
tables  for  himself*  Sauntering  slowly* by  each  layout,  he  was  completely 
unlured  by  the  magnificent  coin  arrangements.  Then,  suddenly,  a pile  of 
banknotes  caught  his  eye.  The  top  bill  bore  the  words,  "Macon,  Georgia", 
and  because  he  was  presently  supervising  a construction  job  in  Macon,  Ga. , 
here  lay  a powerful  drawing  card*  Loving  the  old  romantic  South  as  he.  did, 
the  discovery  that  this  was  also  a Confederate  bill  made  it  irresistible* 

He  bought  it. 

Thus,  Russell  Smith’s  first . numismatic  purchase  of  a single  Confeder- 
ate bill  and  plastic  holder  made  him  vulnerable  to  the  unsuspecting  steal- 
thy creep  of  the  potent  ’Numismatic  Bug’. 

Needless  to  say,  his  first  purchase  led  to  another  and  another — until 
he’d  accumulated  a complete  Type  Set  and  bills  from  10  of  the  11  Confeder- 
ate States.  Some  came  easy  and  were  inexpensive.  Others,  very  rare,  were 
hard  to  find  --  and  expensive. 

The  South,  always  warm- and  friendly  to  Russ,  now  opened  up  even  more. 
Southerns,  amazed  to  find  that  a Yankee  knew  more  about  their  old  currency 
^Lian  they  did,  offered  unlimited  hospitality;  and  Russ  discovered  their 
interesting  Battle  Fields,  Monuments,  Stone  Mountain’s  Memorial  and  Atlan- 
ta’s "Cyclorama"  --  all  through  the  purchase  of  one  single  Confederate  bill. 

One-humorous  aspect  of  his " early  collecting  days  was  when  his  wife 
asked  him  to  find  her  a Confederate  coin  — any  little  old  Confederate 
piece.  Always  an  agreeable  husband,  he  visited  coin  shops  in  various 
Southern  cities,  and  asked  for  this  seemingly  small  item.  Odd,  but  true, 
the  store  owners  weren’t  up  on  Confederate  coins  either,  and  they  dili- 
gently searched  through  their  stock,  unable  to  find  one. 

It  was  sometime  later  that  Red  Book  research  led  to  the  discovery  that 
the  Confederacy  never  actually  issued  coinage.  They’d  made  dies  and  struck 
some  coins  which  were  never  put  into  circulation.  The  several  of  these 
that  are  accounted  for  today  rank  among  our  rarist  and  most  expensive 
coins.  Even  the  first  restrikes  made  from  the  discarded  dies  are  untouch- 
able for  price. 

To  sum  it  up,  Russ’  Confederate  Collection  has  won  a Third  and  a Second 
Place  U.S.  at  the  Dearborn’s  Coin-A-Ramas , and  when  the  Smiths  visited  a 
coin  shop  several  days  ago,  it  was  Russ  Smith  who  made  a purchase. 

-x-  -x-  -x-  * 

Editor’s  Note:  The  story  of  how  you  became  interested  in  the  collect- 
ing of  Paper-Money,  might  be  interesting  to  others.  Why  not  mail  it 
in  to  us? 
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COMMENTS  AND  REPORTS  PROM  THE  MEMBERS 


Dr.  Barber  (Grand  Rapids)  has 
notified  us  that  at  a convention 
he  attended  recently,  he  was  able 
to  obtain  a new  style  of  album 
for  housing  and  displaying  paper 
money.  (According  to  Dr.  Barber, 
it  is  not  a regular  manufactured 
item,  but  rather  custom-made  for 
the  purpose.)  He  also  advised 
that  he  would  bring  one  of  these 
with  him  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
meeting  of  our  group.  He’ll  advise 
. you  more  about  this  later. 

-X  * 

Many  of  our  members  have  been 
highly  successful  in  exhibiting 
their  collections  of  paper  money. 
This  group  includes  James  A.  Fri- 
berg,  Wm.  J.  Hover,  Henry  Gogol-in, 
Randy  & Donna  Streeter,  Delon 
Gray,  Norm  Lewis,  Russell  Smith, 
Irving  Moskovitz,  George  Hatie, 
John  J.  Pittman,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Alphonse  Kirka  (Connecti- 
cut member)  advises  that  she  is  -L 
planning  to  exhibit  her  complete 
set  of  Small  United  States  Notes 
(the  52.00  and  $5.00  notes)  at 
a Coin  Show  in  Connecticut  during 
April.  Good  Luck  to  youi  ' Let  us 
know  how  you  turn  out. 

Exhibiting  is  to  be  commended 
and  encouraged.  Thru  our  exhib- 
its, we  can  educate  and  encour- 
age others. 


"This  Space  Reserved  For 
Your  Comments,  In  The 
Next  Issue" 


Frank  Pivarnick  is  trying  to 
complete  his  single  zero  set,  and 
advises  that  he  needs  "BOxxxxxxxA” 
with  letters  B-A,  which  will  com- 
plete his  1963  series  of  51*00 
notes.  He  also  advised  that  he 
had  quite  a few  ”00"  in  1963 
51 *00  series  to  trade  even--one 
of  yours  for  one  of  his,  both 
Regular  and  Starred,  and  that  he 
also  had  8 Fowler  Double  Zero  for 
exchange.  If  anyone  is  interested, 
kindly  contact  him. 

. ->«.  '/  A/ 

A A i\  A 

Mr.  J.  R.  Coker  advises  that 
he  is  currently  working  on  sets 
of  the  51 *00  FRN's  of  1963  and 
1963A.  There  are  many  notes  that 
he  is  in  need  of,  and  he  has  many 
that  he  is  willing  to  trade. 

Would  suggest  that  you  contact 
him,  if  you  have  anything  in  this 
line  to  offer. 


Many  of  the  members  suggested 
possible  subjects  for  future 
articles  in  our  publication. 
Articles  on  the  subject  of  Currency 
Errors;  Fractional  Currency; 
Current  Changes  in  Design  of  U.S. 
Issues,  as  well  as  Canadian; 
Specific  information  as  to  dates, 
engravers,  why  issued,  etc.; 

Foreign  Notes  in  General;  Foreign 
Notes  of  specific  countries;  The 
History  of  the  First  Bank  Note 
known  to  present  day  collectors; 
Confederate  Notes;  and  articles 
pertaining  to  Odd  Bills,  have 
all  been  suggested. 
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MINING  MONEY  OP  MICHIGAN 
■ ' . r BY 

Carl  L.  Roethke 

In  the  early  days  of  mining  in  Northern  Michigan,  express  facilities 
Wwere  unkno-wn,  and  even  tolerable  means  of  transportation  were  nonexistant. 
Government  money  was  constantly  in  short  supply,  and  many  remote  regions 
were  frequently  without  currency  of  any  kind.  As  important  as  the  Copper 
and  Iron  mining  communities  were,  they  were  all  but  cut  off  from  the  "out- 
side world"  during  the  long  winters  of  bitter  cold  and  deep  sno-w.  Except 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  business  and  trade  were  nearly  at  a stand- 
still, until  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  Spring.-  ’ Even  the  well-to- 
do  usually  were  without  money,  and  the  mining  companies  were  unable  to 
pay  their  employees  in  cash. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  Many  of  the  mining  companies  resorted  to 
"book  coupons",  which  were  redeemable  only  at  company  stores.  This  tyr- 
anny was  prbably  necessary  in  the  remotest  regions,  but  in  the  more  popu- 
lous districts,  there  were  many  independent  businessmen.  All  trade  could 
not  be  carried  on  in  company  stores,  and  independent  businessmen  found 
the  coupons  unworkable.  Some  means  of  conducting  business  was  necessary, 
so,  early  in  1853,  Mining  Money  made  its  appearance.  Issued  in  )100 
denomination  at  first,  it  came  to  be  known  as  "Copper  Money"  or  "Iron 
Money",  depending  on  whether  a copper  or  iron  mining  company  issued  it. 
Contrary  to  its  name,  the  money  was  not  metallic,  and  It  really  wasn’t 
money  at  all.  Printed  on  paper,  they  were  actually  drafts  or  paper  script 
usually  drawn  by  the  superintendent  of  a mihe;on'a  company  agent.  A boon 
to  the  mining  companies,  they  weren't  much  help  to  the  average  man. 

Many  of  the  big  companies  farmed  out  a great  deal  of  work  to  indi- 
^vriduals  who  employed  their  own  men,  and  profited  by  what  they  could.  When 
contractor  was  due  51.00  on  his  contract,  the  company's  local  agent,  or 
paymaster,  gave  him  a draft  for  the  amount.  The  contractor  probably  had  • 
several  accounts  somewhere  that  had  to  be  paid.  If  he  presented  the  draft 
at  a store  where  his  account  was  less  than  )100,  the  storekeeper  would 
credit  the  balance  toward  more  goods,  because,  most  likely,  the  store- 
keeper would  not  have  any  money  to  make  change.  This  would  leave  the 
contractor  without  any  money  with  which  to  pay  his  men.  The  situation 
was  intolerable,  and  it  was  not  long  before  contractors  began  to  refuse 
drafts  of  large  amounts.  Company  agents  began  paying  in  drafts  of  520 
each,  but  the  arrangement  did  not  work  until  companies  began  printing 
smaller  drafts  of  55  and  0 5 payable  at  sight.  Some  of  the  companies, 
notably  the  Bay  State  Mining  Company,  issued  one’s-,  two’s  and  five's. 

The  Central  Mining  Company  issued  the  odd  denomination  of  J1 5« 

Besides  the  mining  companies,  several  small  storekeepers  issued  notes 
in  small  denominations  to  help  make  change  for  )5  and  510  drafts.  These 
notes  were  payable  in  goods.  In  times  of  great  scarcity,  they  were  some- 
times endorsed,  "payable  in  goods,  except  butter  and  eggs",  or  whatever 
commodity  was  scarce  at  the  time  the  note  was  issued. 

The  notes  began  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  everybody  accepted 
them  without  question.  Such  a widely  distributed  and  accepted  medium  of 
currency  was  bound  to  be  counterfeited.  Iron  and  Copper  money  were  no 
exception.  In  1864,  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Act,  requiring  a 
20  revenue  stamp  on  all  drafts  over  510,  went  Into  effect.  Placing  this 
.20  stamp  on  mining  money  led  to  the  discovery  that  they  had  been  exten- 
^ksively  counterfeited. 

An  agent- of  one  of  the  companies  was  in  the  habit  of  cancelling  the 
revenue  stamps  with  his  own  three  initials  in  such  a manner  that  one  stroke 
of  the  pen  formed  part  of  the  second  and  third  initials,  giving  the  effect 
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that  only  two  initials  were  used*  This  proved  to  be  the  downfall  of 
one  group  of  counterfeiters,  and  led  to  their  arrest,  but  not  until 
after  several  thousand  dollars  of  the  notes  had  been  passed.  The  coun- 
terfeiters were  indicted  and  brought  to  trial.  The  evidence  produced 
in  court  was  conclusive  of  the  guilt,  but  the  judge  took  a most  ques- 
tionable view  of  the  whole  matter.  He  quoted  an  English  decision,  brought 
in  during  the  reign  of  George  III,  that  it  was  not  counterfeiting  or 
forgery  to  imitate  a thing  called  money,  if  the  money  being  imitated 
was  not  really  money.  The  judge'  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  without 
leaving  their  seats,  and  the  prisoners  were  discharged.  Whether  the 
judge  was  right  in  applying  the  English  precedent  is  highly  questionable. 
The  welfare  and  economy  of  the  entire  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  was 
at  stake.  Iron  and  Copper  money  were  only  so-called  colloquially.  They 
were  just  what  they  claimed  to  be--drafts--  and  the  law  considers  it 
forgery  to  imitate  a check  or  draft.  The  judge  seemed  to  think  the  whole 
affair  rather  insignificant.  That  his  decision  did  not  cause  general 
panic,  is  a tribute  to  the  people rs  confidence  in  mining  money.  With 
few  exceptions , all  drafts  (iron  and  copper  money)  were  made  good,  and 
aside  from  counterfeiting,  no  one  ever  lost  anything  from  accepting  it. 
Furthermore,  with  government  money  unobtainable,  mining  money  proved  a 
blessing  of  convenience.  Disposition  of  this  case  did  little  to  dis- 
courage counterfeiting,  as  might  be  expected. 

A few  years  later,  a man  named  McGuire  conceived  the  idea  of  coun^ 
terfeiting  the  drafts  of  the  Calumet  & Hecla  Company.  He  engaged  a litho- 
graphing concern  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  sent  them  several  authentic 
drafts  to  be  "reproduced”.  The  lithographing  company  suspected  something 
was  wrong,  and  contacted  the  mine  officials,  who  advised  them  to  execute 
McGuire’s  order,  and  keep  the  mining  company  posted.  So  the  "facsimiles" 
were  printed,  lacking  only  the  necessary  signatures  which  McGuire  skill- 
fully added.  By  now,  the  mining  company  had  detectives  watching  McGuire’s 
every  move.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  payday,  after  he  received  his 
"money",  he  began  passing  "fives". in  a saloon  at  Lake  Linden.  Three  or 
four  saloons,  and  )50  later,  he  was  arrested  "red-handed"  with  the  "goods", 
and  taken  to  jail  where  he  was  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of 
the  circuit  court.  How  penniless,  he  could  not  post  bond,  and  faced  a 
long  stay  in  jail--the  prospect  of  which  did  not  make  him  happy.  He  soon 
feigned  illness,  outwitted  his  guard,  escaped  and  fled  to  Canada.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  what  would  have  happened  to  McGuire  had  he 
been  brought  to  trial. 

The  question  of  the  revenue  stamp,  and  it's  supposed  necessity  has 
an  interesting  overtone.  Noticing  that  the  Jackson  Iron  Company  was 
stamping  it’s  |j>10  drafts,  another  company  inquired  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  if  that  was  necessary.  He  replied  that  nothing  up  to 
and  including  ‘?10  was  taxable. 

This  was  well  and  good,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had  passed 
a law  during  the  Civil  War  providing  a 10^  tax  on  all  currency  then  in 
circulation,  except  United  States  Notes  (Legal  Tender)  and  National  Bank 
Notes.  Each  note  was  taxed  every  time  it  was  paid  out,  so  if  a man  paid 
out  a J1  bill  10  times,  he  was  taxed  )1 .00.  Failure  to  report  the  tax 
brought  a fine  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  tax  with  50%  going  to  the 
informer.  The  tax  was  an  emergency  measure  intended  to  help  the  sale  of 
United  States  Bonds  during  the  Civil  War.  The  law  was  still  in  effect, 
however,  in  1874-  when  it  occurred  to  the  ta,x  commissioner  (the  same  one 
who  ruled  mining  money  of  j>10  and  less  not  taxable),  that  here  was  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  for  the  government,  and  income  for  himself. 
A special  agent  was  sent  to  Northern  Michigan,  and  he  reported  that  not 
less  than  00,000,000  of  iron  and  copper  money  was  taxable. . This,  of 
course,  was  not  the  amount  of  money  issued,  but  included  re-issuance  of 
the  same  notes.  The  commissioner,  therefore,  assessed  those  engaged  in 
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the  circulation  of  mining  money  the  sum  of  )1 0,000, 000--a  staggering 
amount  in  those  days.  Since  one-half  of  this  assessment,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  collected,  was  to  be  paid  t;o  the  informer,  it  is  not  hard  to 
conceive  how  hard  and  forcefully  the  claim  was  pushed  by  the  tax 
commissioner. 

. ..Every  banker,,  mining  company  official  and  prominent  businessman  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  was  involved.  So  great  was  the  amount  of  money  at 
stake,  that  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  have  the  assessments  cancelled. 
A bill  was  introduced  in  Congress.  After  much  negotiating  and  amending, 
it  finally  passed--cancelling  all  assessments  against  mining  money. 
However,'  the  tax  commissioner  who  first  pressed  for  the  fine,  and  ,his 
associates,  would  not  quit.  They  brought  suit  in  their  own  names  against 
all  the  mining  companies,  and  the  agent  of  each  company  was  arrested  on 
a warrant  issued  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  All  agents  posted 
bond,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1875,  thdPftrial  began  in  Detroit. 


The  case  lasted  three  days,  and.  ■when  the  judges  agreed  to  disagree, 
the  case  was  brought  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  A tremen- 
dous effort*  was  made  by  the  attorneys  for  the  prosecution,  which  included 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  After  statements  for  the  -;-y 

defense  were  heard,  the  Attorney  General  arose  to  make  a closing  argu- 
ment, but  the  Chief  Justice  announced  that  the  court  did  not  wish  to 
hear  further  testimony.  ..The. case  was  dismissed.  •<  ■ ■ , . 

.Mining  money  continued  in  circulation  until  the  turn  6f  the  century. 
Today  most  collectors  classify  the  notes  as  -wildcat",  "obsolete"  or 
"broken"  bank  bills-,  although  this  is  not  the' case.  Mining  Money  con- 
stitutes, an.  entirely  different  chapter  in  the  financial  history  of 
Michigan,  and  there  is  still  much  to  be  discovered  about  this  interesting 
period  • „ a ,,  ,,  r , . 

/>  /*  i\  s\  S' ■ . ■'  \J  <.-•  . 

•:*  ; >•;  ■ f-  ;•  pf  ’ ,V 

„ . of’.  .*  i 

(For  further  information  and  check  list  of  Michigan  Mining  Money,  :r 
see  "The  Numismatist",  December-1947,  page  325,  and  June-1950,  page  3.28.) 

■ ' r - v . •••  : > 1 ■ .(  J.  '■■■  O 
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REPRINT  AVAILABLE  PROM  A.N.A. 

About  a year  ago,  a reprint  became  available  entitled 
"National  Bank  Notes  in  the  Early  Years"  by. William  M. 

Dilliston.  This  is  reprinted  from,  the  "Numismatist  of  , ; 

1948.  In  this  presentation,  the  .'author  relates  some  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the-  first  two  series  of.  National 
Bank  notes  were  printed  and  issued,  and  describes  theqr 
features.  The  authors  remarks  deal  mainly  with  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  issues,  during  which  time  three  series 
were  actually  placed  in  circulation.  Mr.  Dilliston  em- 
phasizes that,  due  to  the  f aTC t - 6f f ic ial  records  are  absent 
in  many  cases,  certain  of  his  observations  are  no  more 
than  conjectures,  while  others  are  based  on  contemporary 
records  and  the  examination  of  notes.  The  pamphlet  is 
twenty-four  pages  in  length,  and  is  priced  at  ^1.00.  It 
is  available  thorn  the  A.N.A.  Librarian,  John  J.  Gabarion, 

P.0.  Box  3011,  Lincoln. Nebraska,  68510. 
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MEMBERSHIP  CARDS 


Enclosed  with  this  issue  is  your  Membership  Card  in  the  Paper 
Money  Collectors  of  Michigan.  Until  such  time  as  our  group  officially 
adopts  some  insignia,  we  had  our  initials  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
mono-gram  to  substitute.  We  hope  that  you  all  like  it,  and  thank  you 
for  your  patience  in  waiting  for  the  cards. 

On  the  subject  of  insignias,  or  trade-marks,  one  of  our  members 
has  written  and  submitted  the  following  article: 

"Just  Thinking" 

By  - James  DeGroot 

The  Western  world  brought  the  use  of  insignias  about  in  1097* 

The  Christian  Crusaders  used  it  so  fully,  that  they  are  said  to  be 
the  originators  of  the  idea. 

The  use  of  insignias,  as  stated  above,  is  the  earliest  known 
.date  to  historians  today.  When  one  speaks  of  insignias,  in  terms  of 
Worth  America,  the  year  1492  plays  a significant  role.  As  Chris 
Columbus  went  ashore  Watling  Island  in  the  Caribbean,  he  immediately 
raised  a flag  with  a green  cross,  and  initials  "f”  and  "Y"  for  the 
two  Christian  magesties,  Ferdinand  and  Ysabel. 

During  the  formation  of  our  own  great  country,  insignias  became 
evident  around  1754.  In  this  year,  Ben  Franklin  used  the  rattlesnake, 
which,  cut  into  thirteen  sections,  made  it  clear  to  the  thirteen 
colonies,  to  either  "join  or  die". 

In  the  present  day  and  age,  insignias  are  so  common  that  we  often 
'"take  them  for  granted.  We  recognize  an  auto  on  the  road  by  the  name 
plate  it  carries.  We  acknowledge  an  organization  or  club  by  it’s 
unique  monogram  or  symbol.  Actually  one  could  say,  few  things  exist 

j t 

without  insignias. 

■ EDITOR8^  NOTE 

If  you  like  the  articles  and  other  material 
being  published  in  the  "Rag-Picker'1,  please 
tell  your  friends,  and  above  all,  tell  us.  If 
you  don’t  like  them-- just  tell  usi  This  is  your 
bulletin--and  we  are  trying  to  please  you.  Your 
comments  are  appreciated i 
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MICHIGAN  BROKEN  BANKS 
By  - Harriet  J.  Nordhof 

^ Complete  and  accurate  details  of  the  beginnings  of  many  historical 

events  in  our  country's  early  history  have  become  lost  and  obscure.  The 
golden  opportunity  has  passed  to  record  some  of  the  human  interest  angles 
of  such  things  as  the  "Wild  Cat  Banks".  No  one  living  can  remember  the 
events  of  these  days,  and  in  many  cases  no  attempts  were  made  to  record 
this  early  local  history.  It  is  therefore,  very  difficult,  but  chal- 
lenging, to  obtain  accurate  data.  Persons  will  differ  as  to  facts  and 
dates  where  no  records  were  kept,  and  the  researcher  must  rely  a good 
deal  upon  the  statements  of  others,  and  when  statements  conflict,  has 
to  reconcile  the  differences  according  to  the  evidence..  Therefore,  in 
some  cases,  suppositions  are  made  in  error,  and  inaccuracies  and  omissions 
can  develop.  No  one  living  can  supply  the  missing  information,  or  links, 
from  firsthand  knowledge.  However,  a dedicated  researcher  will  make 
every  endeavor  to  have  as  complete  an  account  of  data  as  is  possible  to 
secure,  and  present  it  in  as  accurate  and  logical  a way,  as  is  possible. 

The  broken  bank  that  is  in  the  spotlight  for  this  issue  is  the  Bank 
of  Allegan  and  the  Kalamazoo  River  Bank  of  Allegan,  located  in  Allegan 
County,  Allegan,  Michigan. 

Lands  were  offered  for  sale  in  1 83 1 for  this  area.  A little  more 
than  a hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  during  the  summer  of  1 833 » the 
property  now  known  as  Allegcn,  was  purchased  from  the  government.  In 
November  of  that  year,  Elisha  Ely  traveled  to  this  area,  and  saw  the 
possibility  of  a great  city,  with  the  advantages  of  water  power  and 

• transportation.  He  -returned  to  the  East  to  interest  others.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this,  and  those  involved  in  the  venture  formed  the  Bos- 
ton Company,  and  became  interested  in  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
area.  Within  the  following  years,  many  houses  and  shops  were  built,  and 
among  them  is  recorded  the  establishment  of  the  Allegan  Bank. 

According  to  Harold  Bowen's  book  on  "Michigan  Broken  Banks",  the 
Allegan  Bank  was  organized  at  the  end  of  the  year  1837>  with  a capital 
of  $100,000.  The  President  of  the  bank  was  Alexander  L.  Ely,  and  the 
Cashier  was  Hovey  K.  Clarke.  These  two,  plus  Mr.  J.  B.  Bailey  (later 
President)  are  recorded  as  being  the  signers  of  the  notes  for  the  bank. 

The  bank  was  responsible  for  the  issuance  of  notes  on  the  bank,  in 
four  denominations — $1 .00,  $2.00,  $3.00  and  $5.00. 

There  is  much  evidence  in  the  early  records  in  Allegan  to  indicate 
that  Alexander  Ely  was  very  active  within  the  community,  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  property,  involved  in  the  politics  of  the  area,  and  part  of  many 
other  ventures  of  the  community.  Opinions  are  very  strong,  however,  that 
Mr.  Ely  was  not  very  successful-  in  many  of  his  ventures,  and  he  suffered 

many  financial  set-backs,  and  eventually  was  forced  to  bankruptcy. 

* 

Bowen  also  lists  a second  bank  in  Allegan,  of  which  very  little  is 
recorded,  or  known.  According  to  Bowen,  the  bank  was  partially  organ- 
ized in  1838,  but  was  never  opened  for  business.  It  is  not  reported  as 
to  who  the  officers  of  this  bank  were  to  be.  The  notes  were  made  in 
three  denominations-- $2 .00,  $3.00  and  $5.00,  but  were  never  signed  or 
placed  in  circulation.  The  notes  are  reported  to  be  extremely  rare, 
listing  the  $3  and  $5  notes  as  being  unique,  and  listing  the  $2.00  note 
in  the  2-4  Known  group.  * 

* The  only  known  complete  set  of  Kalamazoo  River  Bank  notes  is  owned  by 
Jim  Frans.  Mr.  Frans  would  welcome  hearing  from  anyone  having  additional 
notes  on  this  bank,  or  info rmat ion  pertaining  to  them. 
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Let  us  go  into  the  records  and  known  facts,  pertaining  to  Mr.  J. 

3.  Bailey,  one  of  the  recorded  signers  of  the  Allegan  Bank  notes. 

Jacob  Bailey,  and  his  brother  Leonard  Bailey,  left  the  excitement 
of  New  York  for  the  wilds  of  Michigan  in  1836.  Jacob  had  been  hired  by 
the  Boston  Company  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a saw  mill  on  the 
Kalamazoo  Paver.  Leonard  Bailey,  who  was  a carpenter,  was  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  mill.  Prom  Marlborough,  New  York  the  two 
brothers  and  their  families,  traveled  by  boat  up  the  Hudson  River  to 
Albany,  and  from  there  to  Utica  by  rail,,  At  the  time,  there  were'  no 
railroads  west  of  Utica,  and  so  from  there  the  trip  went  by  canal " to 
Buffalo,  and  then  by  boat  to  Detroit.  The  travel  from  Detroit  to  Alle- 
gan was  by  team-breaking  their  way  through  the  virgin  timber  and  across 
unp lowed  prairies.  The  part  of  the  trip  from  Detroit  to  Allegan  took 
two  weeks,  and  it  is  interesting  (and  humorous)  to  learn  that  the  first 
night  out,  they  went  back  to  Detroit  to  spend  the  night.  (Not  much 
.head-way  that  day J)  1 

' ’ ••  i ' i \ . ‘ « 

Upon  their  arrival  at  what  is  now  Allegan,  they  found  a primeval 
forest,  with  the  beautiful  Kalamazoo  River  twisting  and  turning,  as  it 
made  it 5 s way  to  Lake  Michigan,  from  more  than  half-way  across  the  State. 
At  that  time,  the  Kalamazoo  River  was  'the  dividing  line  between  the 
Ottawa  Indians  on.  the  North,  and.  the  Po.tawatomi  Indian  tribes  on  the 
South c The  Indians  fished,  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  the  place  where 
the  City  of  Allegan  now  stands,  was  the  place  where  the  Indians  chose 
to  hold  their  Row- Mows.  However,  it  is  recorded  that  very  friendly 
relations  existed  between  the  Indians  and  the  early  pioneer  settlers. 

There  was  no  bridge  available,  when  the  Bailey  group  reached  Alle- 
gan, and  they  crossed  the  river  on  a flat-boat,  guided  by.  ropes  stretched 
from  one  shore  to  the  other.  u; 

I/hen  they  arrived  in  1836,  the  village  of  Allegan  consisted  of 
numerous  pine  • shanties',  serving  as  homes of  the  early  settlers,  and  two 
saw  mi'll s.  The  first  saw  mill  had  been  built  in  1 835 9 and  was  the  first 

industry  of  the  community.  By  the  fall  of  1836,  there  were  about  five 

hundred  settlers  in  the  area.  " 

It  is  recorded  that  the  eleventh  settlement  in  the  county  was  jfche 
Township  of  Clyde,  by  Jacob  and  Leonard  Bailey.  After  the  group  arrived 
in  Allegan,  they-  took  an  ox  team,  made  a rough  road  through  the  dense 
forest,  and  eventually  reached  a place  suitable  for  their  purpose.  At 
this  time,  there  were  no  settlers  between  Allegan  and  Saugatuck.  Por 
years  afterwards,  this  was  known  as  Bailey  Mills  on  Pine  Plains. 

At  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Allegan,  Jacob  was  twenty-eighty 
years  of  age,  and  Leonard  was  twenty-one.  Jacob  was  married,  and  had 
two  children  who  came  with  him  from  New  York.  Leonard  was  married  also, 

but  all  of  their  children  were  bornr after • their  arrival  in  Michigan. 

The  Allegan  Bank,  with  Alexander  Ely  as  President,  was "undoubt- 
edly guilty  of  many  of  the  shady  tactics  existing  during  the  times. 

This  was  responsible  for  somewhat  retarding  the  growth  of  the  community, 
and  let  us  suppose  distressed  the  Baileys  in  their  business  ventures. 

The  Bank  was  located  on  Brady  Street,  in  a small  upper  room  over, 
a store , This  building  was  later  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  record  in  the  Michigan  Archives,  is  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  first  Governor  of  Michigan,  and  dated  April  20, 
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"To  His  Excellency  Stevens  T*  Mason--Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan 

The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  County  of 
Allegan  in  said  State,  suffering  in  common  with 
the  people  of  Michigan  under  the  derangement  of 
. our  monetary  affairs,  and  the  embarrasments  atten- 

. dant  upon  our  depreciated  currency; --and  believing 
that  permanent  relief  can  alone  be  obtained  by  the 
establishment  of  a State  Bank  with  suitable • privil- 
eges and  restrictions ; --and  also  believing  that  the 
exigency  of  the  case  requires  immediate  action; 
would  respectfully  but  earnestly  request  that  the 
Legislative  of  Michigan  be  forthwith  convened  by 
your  Excellency  for  the  purpose  of  chartering  a 
State  Bank  upon  a basis  calculated  to  give  our 
• /..i:.  currency  stability  and  value- at  home,  and  char- 
acter and  credit  abroad,"  : \ •'  o - f ~ 

f n April  20,  1838 

The  letter  was  signed  by  seventeen  men--and  leading  the  list  of 
signitures  appears  the  name  of  J.  B,  Bailey,  and  the  third  name  on  the 
list  was  that  of  his  brother  Leonard,  The  Governor’s  reply  to  this 
letter  was  lost  in  a fire  at  Lansing. 

Is  it  too  far  fetched  to  suppose  that  perhaps  Jacob  had  ideas  of 
correcting  the  banking  problems  of  the  day,  by  organizing  a second  bank 
in  the  community- -located  further  down  the  Kalamazoo  River  close  to 
where  they  had  constructed  the  saw  mill?  Mould  it  be  impossible  to 
believe  that  on  April  20,  -1838,  when  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, that  he  and  his  friends  were  planning  on  organizing  the  Kalamazoo 
River  Bank  of  Allegan,  and  that  this  was  their  method  of  applying  for 
a charter  to  accomplish  this?  Prior  to  this  date,  on  April  3rd,  a law 
had  been  passed  suspending  the  general  banking  laws,  and  applied  to 
almost  all  such  associations.  However,  with  communications  and  trans- 
portation facilities  being  what  they  were,  perhaps  the  Kalamazoo  River 
Bank  of  Allegan  had  started  its  plans  of  organization,  before  word  of 
the  approval  of  this  law  was  known.  Nothing  can  be  found  to  prove  con- 
clusively the  answers  to  these  questions,  but  the  interest  of  the  Baileys 
for  the  improvement  of  banking- conditions  is  firmly  established. 

Why  then,  was  J.  B.  Bailey  reported  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Allegan  Bank?  As  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  Alex- 
ander Ely  was  not  very  successful  in  his  business  ventures,  and  eventu- 
ally went  bankrupt,  J:>  B,  Bailey  was  interested  in  correcting  the  situa- 
tion, and  therefore,  we  could  assume  that  after  he  had  begun  plans  for 
the  other  bank,  he  was  able  to  get  control  of  the  already  existing  bank 
from  Ely,  which  he  operated  until  it  was  closed  in  1 '839 * The  failure 
of  the  bank  in  1839?  produced  a paralyzing  effect  on  the  county,  and 
retarded  its  growth  for  many  years. 

r After  Alexander  Ely  was  no  longer  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Allegan, 
he  turned  to  the  printing  trade,  and  began  publishing  the  first  newspaper 
of  Allegan.  However,  this  venture  also  failed  within  a few  years  after 
it  was  begun. 

In  1840  the  Baileys  moved  to  the  village  of  Allegan.  In  1850  the 
records  state  that  Jacob’s  occupation  was  Merchant,  and  Leonard  was 
operating  as  a Carpenter  and  Joiner,  By  the  year  i860,  Jacob's  occupa- 
tion had  changed  to  "Teamster",  and  his  personal  worth  was  very  small; 
whereas  his  brother  Leonard,  was  quite  well  off  in  comparison. 
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The  descendants  of  the  Baileys  would  probably  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  us,  especially  that  of  Leonard.  Leonard’s  first  wife 
(Margaret)  bore  four  children  to  her  husband,  before  her  death.  One 
of  these  children,  named  Frank  was  born  in  Allegan  in  1853*  Frank 
grew  up  in  Allegan,  married  there,  and  his  wife  had  a son  in  1882. 

This  son  had  a son,  and  the  boy  was  named  Clement  E.  Bailey--currently 

employed  as  part  of  the  staff  of  Numismatic  News,  and  author  of  the 

column,  "This  & That”. 
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(Editor’s  Note) 

It  is  our  intention  to  publish  the  articles  on  Michigan  Broken  Banks 
in  Serial  Form--and  with  each  succeeding  issue  discuss  a different 
bank,  or  area  where  these  banks  existed.  Any  member  who  would  like 
to  assist  on  this  project  is  welcome.  Kindly  contact  the  editor. 

/V  /S 

Report  on  Questionaire  Findings 

Included  with  the  first  issue  of  "The  Rag-Picker"  was  a question- 
aire, which  we  asked  the  members  to  complete  and  return.  This  was 
done  so  that  we  could  determine  what  type  of  material,  articles,  etc. 
would  be  of  most  interest  to  the  membership.  The  co-operation  on 
this  has  been  good,  as  about  a third  of  the  membership  complied  with 
this  request.  Based  on  those  that  were  returned,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing results: 

The  majority  of  our  members,  or  two-thirds,  are  collectors  of 
Small  U.  S.  Notes.  About  fifty  per-cent  of  our  membership's  collec- 
tions also  include  Fractional  Currency,  Large  U.S.  Notes,  and  Mich- 
igan Obsolete  Notes. 

Several  of  our  members  offered  suggestions  as  to  subject  matter 
for  future  articles  and  special  columns.  Me  will  give  all  of  these 
suggestions  serious  consideration,  and  try  to  provide  the  type  of 
"Rag-Picker"  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all. 

Fred  Engelking  and  others,  suggested  that  we  have  a sell  and  swap 
column  for  members  (non-professional).  A Question  and  Answer  column 
was  suggested  by  Norm  Lewis.  James  Seville  thought  perhaps  it  would 
be  a good  project  to  set  up  a system  for  the  exchange  of  notes  from 
one  Federal  Reserve  District  for  another. 

The  editor  would  welcome  any  article  from  our  members  pertaining 
to  the  collection  of  paper  money,  from  any  locality.  It  is  rather 
difficult  for  us  to  research  articles  on  material  from  other  states, 
but  they  are  certainly  welcome.  In  our  next  issue  of  the  "Rag-Picker" 
we  are  planning  to  cover  some  of  the  "Banks  of  the  Tfabash"--or  the 
Banks  of  Indiana.  ¥e  would  like  information  on  the  banks  in  your 
areas  also  I 

Perhaps  in  a future  issue,  we  will  be  able  to  relay  to  the  member 
ship  as  to  the  interest  categories  of  the  others.  However,  we  would 
prefer  to  do  this  after  more  of  the  membership  have  reported'.  Kindly 
return  the  questionaire  previously  sent  to  you,  if  you  haven’t  already 
done  so. 


